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Nanette Brodeur and John Williams collect algae to document tne algal mats occurring at 
Pattagansett Marshes. (See article back page.) 
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For the Connecticut Chapter the idea of setting aside 
land was so novel in the 1950's, it came as quite a shock 
twenty years later to realize that we had seventy-odd par- 
cels of land about which we knew precious little. To rem- 
edy this mild confusion, in 1974 we launched the Student 
Internship Program, known as SIP. The Chapter em- 
ployed a dozen ecology students to prepare natural re- 
sources inventories for ten preserves. Each preserve 
was visited by a team of interns whose specialties ranged 
from geology to insects, plants to water chemistry, rep- 
tiles to birds. These first students compiled important in- 
formation about each sanctuary, from which manage- 
ment plans later evolved. 

As the years progressed, SIP continued to provide en- 
vironmental studies graduates and undergraduates with 
a practical “hands-on” approach to practicing in the field 
what many had learned primarily in the classroom. Stu- 
dents came away from their summer with the Conser- 
vancy with a realistic view of what direction an environ- 
mental career might take them. They all had developed 
skills over the twelve summer weeks, skills that, for many, 
translated to job placements in their chosen profession. 
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The benefits also spread to the neighboring commu- 
nity. Many local volunteers learned of The Nature Con- 
servancy from the interns. They accompanied the stu- 
dents in the field, occasionally provided them with housing, 
and little by little, were drawn by interest into the studies. 
And later, once the inventories were complete, these 
same volunteers found themselves involved with making 
management decisions based on their new-found knowl- 
edge about ‘their’ preserve. 

Now with the Student Internship Program going strong 
in its eighth year we have launched two new studies. 
Having inventoried each preserve we own outright, we 
are reaching out beyond our boundaries to take a critical 
look at two kinds of natural communities that are threat- 
ened. Connecticut sand plains and calcareous wetlands 
will be surveyed and their status assessed. 

Another special interest is easements, lands in which 
we own development rights. Two students, documenting 
the last dozen in our forty easements, are showing great 
ingenuity in tracking down deeds and surveys in town 
halls and inventorying the land under easement. Once 
our responsibilities towards these properties are neatly 
spelled out, we can do a far better job of monitoring the 
land. 


SIP has two marvelous satellites in the persons of Julie 
Zickefoose and Nancy Murray. Julie studies potential 
preserves for the Chapter. She bases her choices on in- 
formation provided by scientists around the state and on 
her own research of rare and endangered species lists. 
Julie then inspects each site and further refines her choices 
of priority preserves. 

Nancy Murray is our liaison with the State Department 
of Environmental Protection (Natural Resources Center) 
and the Connecticut Geological and Natural History Sur- 
vey. She works closely with Senior Biologist, Leslie Mehr- 
hoff, to systematize important information collected by 
Mehrhoff and others. She is organizing these data and 
cataloging them into a readily obtainable format. 

Our maturing program is reflected in a well-contained 
budget for $25,000. This represents an average of 
$5,000 per student intern for three months to cover a 
modest stipend, all materials, mileage, telephone and 
professional guidance, as well as secretarial time and in- 
cidental overhead. 

lf you are able to help support an intern in his or her 
pursuit of a career, we hope you will consider this educa- 
tional program. SIP clearly produces results for students 
and the Conservancy alike, and your tax-deductible con- 
tribution will be put immediately to good use. 


Ywran [). Con ong) 


susan D. Cooley 
Associate Director 


EASEMENT SLEUTHING 


Jeanne Anderson and Robin Fry are unraveling the 
mysteries of a dozen conservation easements held by 
the Conservancy in Connecticut. In an effort to learn all 
the details about each parcel of land in which we retain 
rights, these two students from the Yale School of For- 
estry and Environmental Studies, research the properties 
in a town hall. They must pull together survey maps, infor- 
mation on land ownership, assessor’s maps and aerial 
photographs. 

They meet with the present owners of these lands, 
trace the whereabouts of the original donors of the ease- 
ment, and mark the protected tract. From their first-hand 
observations, they prepare a vegetation inventory and 
map special features. They photograph land marks, ce- 
ment monuments that mark property corners, and areas 
of special concern. 

The final packages of information will thoroughly docu- 
ment each easement over which TNC has a protection 
responsibility. The easement donor and the Conservancy 
will agree that the package is a fair documentation of the 
easement and it will be signed and notarized. 


Susan Cooley 
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Summer intern Caren Caljouw collects data on a calcareous 
wetland for the Conservancy. 


MARBLE VALLEY WONDERS 


The calcareous wetlands in Litchfield County are among 
the most distinctive natural habitats still in existence in 
Connecticut. The flora of these wetlands tends to be 
more diverse and distinct than that in nearby acidic re- 
gions, and certain rare plants are restricted to these 
sites. In fact, some of those plants are significant for the 
entire northeast region. Because of their unique quality, 
Caren Caljouw, as a participant in the Summer Internship 
Program, is spending her summer studying eight repre- 
sentative calcareous wetlands of the Northern Marble 
Valley Ecoregion. 

The bedrock of the region is chiefly calcitic and dolo- 
mite marble, having been laid down in a saltwater sea 
many millions of years ago. The overlying soils are very 
fertile, being rich in calcium and magnesium and only 
slightly acid to neutral. Much of the land surrounding 
these wetlands is under cultivation as pasture or crop- 
land. Thus, many of the wetlands are threatened by fertil- 
izer run-off or cattle trampling, by drainage or flooding, or 
by nutrient inputs from resting Canada Geese. 

Caren’s daily duties for the Conservancy range from lit- 
erature searches in libraries and herbaria to de novo field 
work. A typical day in the field includes a visit to a wet- 
land in old sneakers or hip-boots, taking copious notes 
and filling out a variety of Conservancy site summaries 
for the plant community and special plant and animal 
species. She compiles species lists, runs transects through 
the wetland to sample vegetation, and delineates plant 
communities on a map. Photographs and voucher speci- 


mens (particularly the grasses and sedges) are collected 
and catalogued whenever necessary for proper docu- 
mentation. 

By the summer's end, Caren will have collected de- 
tailed information about individual wetland sites and will 
have documented the status of calcareous wetlands in 
Connecticut. In addition, she will complete two master 
plans for two Conservancy-owned sanctuaries, Beeslick 
Preserve in Lakeville and Cobble Hill Preserve in Falls Vil- 
lage, both situated within this Ecoregion. 


SELECTING POTENTIAL PRESERVES 


The Connecticut Chapter is getting smarter and smarter. 
Like the earliest taxonomists, we're collecting quantities 
of information and classifying it. Little by little, we're tuck- 
ing the natural resources of Connecticut into well defined 
categories. At the top of our priority list are those habitats 
which are the scarcest, including sand plains, calcar- 
eous (alkaline) wetlands, limestone ridges, and offshore 
islands. Along with each critical habitat goes a galaxy of 
Species, many of which are confined to such specialized 
sites. 

Julie Zickefoose, the Chapter’s Preserve Planner, wan- 
ders cross-country. Her greenish swamp sneakers scorn 
trails and eagerly range through wetlands and over ridges. 
With every foray, she is able to put in place a few more 
pieces of a complex puzzle. Working with ecologists, 
botanists and zoologists, with rare species lists both 
state and regional, she is able to evaluate habitats in 
terms of their significance for Connecticut. This year, she 
will present the Connecticut Chapter with informational 
packages on fifteen special sites—islands, bogs, fens, 
traprock ridges, sand plains and beaches—which de- 
serve immediate attention. Meanwhile, she is stocking up 
on more information. Profiles of rare species and classifi- 
cations of plant communities will add to the expanding 
data base, from which the Connecticut Chapter will con- 
tinue to draw as it further defines its protection priorities. 
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TIDAL ESTUARY STUDY 


Nanette Brodeur and John Williams, students at Con- 
necticut College, gauge their work with the daily tides. As 
participants in an on-going study of the Conservancy's 
Pattagansett Marshes and the Pattagansett River's upper 
estuary, they scoop green algae at low tide and harvest 
Snails at high tide. The study, led for the third year by sci- 
entists at Connecticut College, is revealing some infor- 
mation about the size and distribution of amphipod and 
isoped populations and about algae mats. 

John and Nanette have established square-meter plots 
along a series of transects to discover at what distance 
from the river bank the snail Melampus, an important 
component of estuarine life, occurs. In addition, they 
have observed Succinea, more often associated with 
fresh water, which has never before been found at Patta- 
gansett Marshes. 

Knee-deep in mud, they collect algae to document the 
algae mats that occur at Pattagansett Marshes. They will 
establish a species list from these specimens and take 
measurements to further determine the seasonal variants 
of species. To date, they have found a full 80 percent of 
the algae occurring at Pattagansett Marshes to be the 
green algae of the genus Enteromorpha. 
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Peter Warny and Michael Klemens seine a stream for aquatic 
life. 


HERPETOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


For the second year, Michael Klemens has donated 
time to the Chapter to study the size and distribution of 
Connecticut's reptile and amphibian populations. His re- 
search is conducted on TNC preserves, and with suc- 
cessive visits to these sites he is gaining a much fuller 
picture of the herpetofauna state-wide. 

Herps (reptiles and amphibians), like other living crea- 
tures, are quite site specific. Certain snakes are easily 
found in a dry stone wall, a species of salamander under 
a log, a turtle in a small woodland pond. Klemens and his 
friend, Peter Warny, spent six muddy days tramping 
through many TNC preserves, meeting preserve commit- 
tee members who took an interest in their work. 

All of Michael's work is documented at The American 
Museum of Natural History where he works. Through his 
efforts, and at minimal cost, the Conservancy is compil- 
ing more and more information about its properties in 
Connecticut. 


Susan Cooley 


SAND PLAINS PROJECT 


Connecticut once boasted extensive deposits of sand 
and gravel which supported a unique fauna and flora. 
Because these flat, well-drained areas were considered 
desolute wastelands or “barrens” they were readily ex- 
ploited by developers and sand gravel operators. Few 
pristine sand plains now exist, and the specialized plant 
and animal communities they support are in jeopardy. 
This Summer we are learning more about these endan- 
gered habitats. 

Sand plains are geologically unique communities formed 
by fine-grained glacial outwash deposits dating from the 
final retreat of the Wisconsin Glacier some 12,000 years 
ago. It is a habitat of extreme conditions which relatively 
few species tolerate. Little bluestem grass and scrubby 
pitch pine are adapted to this harsh environment, as are 
certain species of moths and butterflies, some of which 
are now quite rare. 

Ann Pesiri, a master's degree candidate from Yale’s 
School of Forestry and Environmental Studies is spend- 
ing this summer as an intern for the Student Internship 
Program. She is identifying Connecticut's remaining 
sandplains and documenting their ecology and abun- 
dance. By studying soils maps and aerial photographs, 
Ann is able to pin-point likely occurrences, which she 
later field-checks for accuracy. The areas, that remain in- 
tact, generally less than 20 acres in size (and many far 
smaller) are studied in detail. Many locations are threat- 
ened by development or local dirt-bike riders, making 
protection through conservation measures all the more 
Critical. 

By September, Ann will have documented the status of 
sand plains in Connecticut. She will have selected prior- 
ity sites for protection in conjunction with work being 
done by the Chapter’'s Preserve Planner. 


ONE GOOD TERN DESERVES 
A PLOVER 


Something is always afoot on a Connecticut beach in 
summer. Swimming, sailing and sunning lure hundreds 
of thousands to the Sound yearly. There are other tran- 
sients, though, whose numbers must be counted by tens. 
These are the migrant shorebirds who come to Connecti- 
cut’s beaches to raise their young. 

Dodging beach balls and unthinking pedestrians, 
ground-nesting least terns and piping plovers maintain a 
toe hold on survival. No more than 500 pairs of least terns 
now nest in the state, and piping plover pairs probably 
number fewer than 20. 

At Griswold Point, Andy and Nate Griswold are study- 
ing the nesting success of an estimated 23 pairs of least 
terns and 3-4 pairs of piping plovers. The nesting area 
has been roped off, and wardens Karen Waugh and Rick 
Friedmann serve to enforce the posted boundaries. 


‘All nature is your congratulation. . .” 


UNDER A TENT AND ON THE RIVER 
CHAPMAN'S POND IS DEDICATED 


Despite inclement weather 
and detours necessitated by 
flood-damaged roads, three 
hundred Nature Conservancy 
members and .friends gath- 
» ered in East Haddam Sun- 


the protection of Chapman's 
% ks Pond. 
NN The day was launched with 


“= on the Connecticut River. State 

Ny biologist and “river rat” Steve 

Gephard ister narrated the excursion, highlighting 

natural and historical features between East Haddam 

and Essex, including Chapman's Pond. Sharp-eyed pas- 

sengers spotted two osprey and other waterfowl, and en- 
joyed scenery only visible from the water. 

Upon disembarking and reassembling under a huge 
yellow and white tent on the lawn of the Goodspeed Op- 
era House, guests were treated to a buffet luncheon, as 
formal proceedings began. First came the Chapter’s 22nd 
annual membership meeting, soon followed by the main 
event, dedication of the Cynthia B. Carlson Nature Pre- 
serve. It waS a joyous occasion, marked by emotional 
highs and several surprises—among them two additional 
major donations to the project, bringing TNC to within a 
hairsbreadth of the $700,000 fundraising goal. 

Apparent to all was the extent to which the success 
story of Chapman's Pond was a cooperative effort. In his 
concluding remarks Chapter Executive Director Ken Ol- 
son said thanks to all, quoting Henry David Thoreau, ‘All 
nature is your congratulation, and you have cause mo- 
mentarily to bless yourself.” 

A brief reception followed for Nature Conservancy 
President and Mrs. William D. Blair, Jr., and Vice Presi- 
dent Bradford C. Northrup. 


PRESERVE NAMED 
FOR CYNTHIA B. CARLSON 


The preserve at Chapman’s Pond is named for Cynthia 
B. Carlson, conservationist and long-time resident of the 
Connecticut River Valley. Her actions in an unrelated en- 
vironmental cause led eventually to a court settlement 
giving $1,000,000 to the Gateway Commission, which 
later granted $300,000 to the Conservancy. 

Vice Chairman Peter Neill made these remarks: “It is 
important on occasions such as this to return to what | 
believe to be the foundation of the environmental move- 
ment, best articulated by Aldo Leopold in his A Sand 
County Almanac. Leopold saw conservation as our effort 
to understand and preserve the capacity of the soil for 
self-renewal. He defined ‘land’ to include soils, water, 
plants, and animals, and he saw our responsibility for the 
health of the land as an ethical imperative. 

“| believe that what we celebrate here today is just 
what Leopold envisioned, a positive social act, the exer- 
cise of a collective ecological conscience that is the 
heart of the conservation movement, on this river, in this 
state, in this nation and beyond. 


Cynthia B. Carlson 


Peter Neill 
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All ethics so far evolved,’ he wrote, ‘rest upon a single 
premise: that the individual is a member of a community 
of interdependent parts.’ Much of Connecticut's conser- 
vation community is here today. And many new members 
have joined that community by virtue of Chapman's Pond. 
The trustees would like to recognize that spirit of volun- 
tarism in the person of one individual, Cynthia B. Carlson, 
whose participation in this acquisition has been essential 
and whose involvement symbolizes the hard work and 
commitment required to make such an ambitious under- 
taking successful. 

“It is, then, with pride and gratitude that we dedicate 
today The Nature Conservancy’s newest and most im- 
portant project in Connecticut—The Cynthia B. Carlson 
Preserve at Chapman's Pond.” 
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Presentation of Soil Conservation Service $160, 000 facsimile 
check. Left to right: David Wordell, Richard Goodwin, Bradford 
Northrup, Mortimer Gelston, Philip Christensen. 


$700,000 GOAL REACHED 
IN RECORD TIME! 


The Trustees are pleased to announce the timely com- 
pletion of the largest fundraiser in Chapter history. A 
pledge of $300,000 from the Connecticut River Gateway 
Commission was the biggest, followed by one for 
$160,000 from the Resource Conservation and Develop- 
ment (RC&D) program of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service. SCS State Conservationist Philip Christensen 
announced, to the surprise of the audience, an additional 
$45,000 grant, narrowing the fundraising gap to $16,000. 
Chapter Chairman Alexander Gardner thanked SCS for 
the “very, very pleasant surprise” and called agency offi- 
cials “miracle workers” for obtaining federal money un- 
der the lean conditions prevailing in Washington. 

Former TNC President Alexander B. Adams then of- 
fered another surprise, a $1,000 challenge gift. Several 
donors later responded and the goal was quickly at- 
tained. Pledges from individuals, garden clubs, small 
foundations and land trusts totalled $195,000. 

“Campaigns of this magnitude sometimes take three 
years,’ said Ken Olson, Executive Director, “but this one 
took about seven months.” Peter Cooper, Immediate Past 
Chairman, added, “It’s a credit to our benefactors.” Both 
men explained that the trustees had hoped that fundrais- 
ing for Chapman’s would not drain contributions away 
from Chapter operations, a critical need, and that mem- 
bers would not forget to contribute to the Spring and Fall 
general appeals. 


CONSERVANCY AWARDS GIVEN 
TO GOVERNOR AND LAWMAKERS 


At the dedication, President William D. Blair presented 
TNC Certificates of Special Recognition to Governor Wil- 
liam O'Neill, Senators Lowell Weicker and Christopher 
Dodd, and Congressmen Sam Gejdenson and Stewart 
McKinney, for their bi-partisan help in obtaining federal 
funding for the project. The Governor's award thanked 


him for assisting the Conservancy and its many coopera- 
tors. 


GATEWAY COMMISSION: 
CONNECTICUT RIVER GUARDIAN 


The Connecticut River Gateway Commission, 
$300,000 donor to Chapman's, was established in 1973. 
Its membership comprises representatives of eight towns 
on the lower Connecticut River, and it is empowered to 
zone for conservation and to acquire development rights. 
In his address at the cere- 
"mony, Gateway Chairman 
Evan Griswold explained the 
Commission's role in protect- 
ing the natural amenity of the 
lower river. He noted that the 
preservation of Chapman's 
was, fortuitously, a high prior- 
ity of both the Commission and 
TNC, making possible the 
special grant. 

In his formal thank you to Gateway, new TNC Chapter 
Chairman Alexander Gardner wrote, ‘It’s been a pleas- 
ure for the Conservancy to work with the Commission, 
and a good alliance in behalf of acommon goal. . . [TNC 
hopes] the Chapman's Pond joint undertaking is but the 
first of many cooperative projects .. . [S]incere thanks to 
the Gateway Commission for its tangible commitment to 
preserving the quality of life on the lower Connecticut 
River.” 

The Commission was created by legislative act after 
citizens in the region balked at plans to include the area 
in proposed national park. Since then, Gateway, local 
conservation commissions, land trusts and TNC have 
worked quietly to achieve an equivalent degree of pro- 
tection. Abraham Ribicoff, who as a U.S. Senator led the 
federal movement to preserve the Connecticut, recently 
expressed his pleasure that the river is under the watch- 
ful eyes of those public spirited groups. 


Evan Griswold 


Susan Cooley and Bradford Northrup accept $300, 000 facsim- 
ile check from Gateway Commission. 


A LITTLE HELP FROM... 


Lawmakers 


Senator Christopher Dodd: “The Resource Conserva- 
tion and Development Program has been well imple- 
mented in Connecticut. It is gratifying to see this new co- 
operative venture among the Soil Conservation Service, 
Connecticut's Department of Environmental Protection, 
the Connecticut River Gateway Commission, The Nature 
Conservancy and the East Haddam Land Trust.” 

Congressman Stewart B. McKinney: “Connecticut is 
one of the happiest marriages of the east coast between 
intense urban development and the beauties of nature. 
The Nature Conservancy can be proud of its role in 
seeing that this remains so.” 

Senator Lowell Weicker, Jr.: “This area is of critical im- 
portance to the biological health and beauty of the lower 
Connecticut River .. . | wish to add my support to this im- 
portant conservation undertaking.” 

Former Senator Abraham Ribicoff: “| am so pleased 
with the progress being made.” 
Congressman Sam Ge/- 
denson: “| believe that the Soil 
Conservation Service takes a 
very reasoned approach to 
conservation issues and has 
chosen a particularly strong 
alliance in which to work on 
this project ... The people 

made it happen!” 


The Press 


The New York Times: “Acquisition of Chapman's Pond 
is considered the crown jewel of the Conservancy's ef- 
forts to secure unprotected lands in the Connecticut River 
Corridor ... The Conservancy has developed a system- 
atic approach to protect some of the nation’s most impor- 
tant areas of natural diversity.” 

The New Haven Journal-Courier: ‘Besides its ecologi- 
cal benefits, the pond has great aesthetic values. It’s a 
place people can go to get away from the hurry and has- 
sles of modern life and to get in touch with their roots in 
nature. It’s a place to restore one’s mental and physical 
well-being. Its splendor and beauty reap many psycho- 
logical benefits for man.” 

The Old Lyme Gazette: “Acquisition of this land is an 
ambitious and worthwhile undertaking and The Nature 
Conservancy needs as much support as it can get. We 
hope they reach their goal.” 

The Middletown Press: “It was raining . . . for the dedi- 
Cation . .. However, under the big yellow and white tent it 
appeared as though the sun were shining, and it was, for 


the [300] conservationists in attendance at the ceremo- 
nies.” 


Colleagues 


David H. Wordell, President, Eastern Connecticut Re- 
source Conservation and Development Area: “We may 
all take pride that this dedication adds another link to the 
Connecticut River's claim of preserved lands and will 
leave a heritage, far more important than we can now 


perceive, to those sons and daughters of our future gen- 
erations.” 


Philip Christensen, State 
Conservationist; Soil Conser- 
vation Service: “We in the Soil 
Conservation Service are 
proud to be a part of this very 
significant natural resource 
activity ... and | pledge our 
support in making Chapman's 
Pond a complete and well 
managed wildlife area for 

ill public use and enjoyment.” 
Roland C. Clement President, Connecticut Audubon 
Society: “We are happy to join in endorsing this Nature 
Conservancy project, being done cooperatively with other 
local and regional groups ... | see this state as chal- 
lenged to preserve a good sample of its diversified habi- 
tats.” 

Arthur Merrow, Chairman, East Haddam Conservation 
Commission: ‘Preservation would be a great service to 
our town and the entire state.” 


Terry Blunt, Executive Director, Connecticut River Wa- 
tershed Councii: “| am personally familiar with the char- 
acteristics of the Chapman's Pond area, and heartily en- 
dorse, on behalf of the Watershed Council, the effort to 
protect it.” 

Citizen’s Bulletin, Connecticut Department of Environ- 
mental Protection: “This purchase was greeted with a 
combination of joy and relief by citizens interested in the 
conservation and preservation of natural areas because 
it... Supports several rare flora and over 250 species of 
wildlife.” 

Connecticut Association of Conservation and Inland 
Wetland Commissions: “[A} Significant Alliance and Con- 
servation Achievement.” 


Holly Schadler, (former) Executive Director, Sierra Club 
Connecticut Chapter: “Few spots in the state support the 
varied wildlife known to inhabit the area.” 

Stanley Pac, Commissioner 
of DEP, accepts award for 
Governor William O'Neill which 
notes his “support for The Na- 
ture Conservancy and_ its 
many cooperators in... one 
of the most important land 
conservation projects in Con- 
necticut and New England.” 


TOSAVEAPOND... 


Spring 1973—Vivian Kellems, feminist and successful industrialist, 
approaches Douglas M. Costle, Commissioner, Department of 
Environmental Protection (DEP), State of Connecticut (and later 
Director, U.S. Environmental Protection Agency), to work out some way 
to preserve her property at Chapman's Pond, East Haddam, 
Connecticut. Ms. Kellems, single, earned a national reputation for her 
conflicts, always on matters of principle, with IRS. At issue: whether the 
tax laws discriminate against unmarried people. According to New 
Haven (CT) Register, she “once confronted U.S. Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy, D-Mass., on the steps of the Goodspeed Opera House and 
challenged him to change income tax laws or find her a husband.” 

September 20, 1973—Costle sends to Gateway Committee (later 
called Connecticut River Gateway Commission) DEP's policy 
statement on land acquisition and asks for recommendations of areas 
to be preserved on lower Connecticut River. 

October 20, 1973—William Moore, Gateway Chairman, responds to 
Costle, recommending priority lands for acquisition. Chapman’s Pond 
(“Poplar Hill’) is prominently mentioned. 

January 1975—Vivian Kellems dies at 78. IRS, seeking back taxes, 
puts a lien on her estate. Her land at Chapman's Pond passes to her 
brother, who dies. Undivided ownership eventually devolves upon 
Vivian's two nephews and their mother, and IRS issues are cleared up. 

October 15, 1976—Engineering drawings are completed for a 60- 
unit subdivision of property. Later talk is of a campground-marina 
complex. 

May 6, 1977—Stephen Gephard, fisheries biologist and resident of 
East Haddam, suggests TNC Connecticut Chapter “explore 
possibilities of acquiring the area.” 

July 12, 1977—Russell Brenneman, Chapter member, writes 
personal letter to TNC President Patrick Noonan, asking TNC help. 
Brenneman notes that Costle will be “personally grateful.” 

July 20, 1977—Noonan responds, directs TNC staff to “look into this 
matter.” 

October 14, 1977—TNC staff meets in New London with one of the 
three land owners. He lives half-time in Florida, and the others live on 
an island in Puget Sound. 

August 31, 1978—TNC staff meets with DEP staff to discuss 
cooperative acquisition of Chapman's. 

February 6, 1979—Stanley J. Pac, DEP Commissioner, formally 
asks TNC to “acquire for the State” the property at Chapman's Pond, 
“to be utilized as a wildlife area." The State is to repurchase with 
matching monies:from the federal Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
administered by the Bureau of Recreation (BOR), Department of 
Interior. (BOR was subsequently renamed the Heritage Conservation 
and Recreation Service, HCRS. Then, under the present 
administration, HCRS was abolished, and its granting functions were 
limited and transferred to the National Park Service.) 

March 9, 1979—TNC makes independent offer to landowners. 
Rejected. 

September 18, 1980—Connecticut Chapter Trustee Alexander 
Gardner (later Chairman) visits two owners in State of Washington, 
reaffirms TNC’s interest. TNC learns that property has been listed for 
nearly a year with commercial realtor. Asking price approximately 
$1,000,000. Unsubstantiated rumors later circulate that certain foreign 
buyers are interested in Chapman's as possible location for an estate. 

October 30, 1980—Chapter Trustees affirm Chapman's Pond as 
highest priority acquisition for 1981. 

December 18, 1980—TNC makes formal application for $500,000 
grant from Resource Conservation and Development (RC & D) 
Program of Soil Conservation Service (SCS) U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

June 26, 1981—After new appraisal, TNC makes new offer to 
owners. Rejected. Negotiations continue. 

August 14, 1981—TNC informally suggests that Gateway purchase 
easement from TNC or make outright grant. Gateway prefers 
easement. SCS later says it cannot participate financially if TNC sells 
easement to Gateway. 

September 14, 1981—At open meeting in East Haddam, owners 
are granted formal approval for commercial timbering operation on 255 
acres at Chapman's. TNC had earlier learned that citizen opposition to 
the plan was mounting. TNC, however, had good reason to believe that 
the owners would not actually log the property, and feared that 
opposition to the plan would, in the eyes of the sellers, implicate TNC. 
In turn, the owners would likely leave the bargaining table. Ina 
calculated gamble, TNC asked—behind the scenes and through a 
sympathetic third party—that opposition be withdrawn. It was, and the 
plan sailed through, putting TNC in the awkward and ironic position of 
helping make possible the destruction of the very area it wanted to 
preserve. 


September 29, 1981—Federal fiscal year (FY) 1981 ends. SCS 
returns unused monies to federal treasury. State Conservationist Philip 
Christensen later says thathad TNC secured an option on the property 
in FY 81, the Chapman's grant would have been made. FY 82 looks 
bleak for conservation. 

October 15, 1981—Two owners and TNC meet in New Haven. 
Owners decline to sign option or take cash down payment. 

October 20-November 30, 1981—Owners make counteroffer. TNC 
does likewise. Owners parry again. Likewise TNC. And so it goes until 
oral agreement is reached by trans-continental telephone in late 
evening (east coast time). TNC pushes for six-month to one-year 
option, time to raise purchase money. Fragile circumstances of 
negotiation disallow that possibility. 

December 9, 1981—TNC and owners sign four-month purchase 
option. Fundraising begins. Goal $600,000 for acquisition costs and 
$100,000 for management endowment—ten times larger than any prior 
campaign of Chapter. By month’s end, more than $55,000 has been 
raised from individuals. 

February 11, 1982—TNC staff in Boston issues memorandum that 
in effect guarantees purchase loan from TNC National Office to 
Connecticut Chapter, provided Chapter has in hand $450,000 in cash 
or pledges by March 10, when option must be exercised. (TNC 
Regional Attorney Philip Tabas to Ken Olson: “Go get ‘em, tiger!” 
Olson to Tabas: “Thanks.”) 

February 24, 1982—TNC appears before Gateway to make formal 
request for $300,000 grant. Emphasizes that answer is needed before 
March 10, when option must be exercised or else is nullified. 

March 5, 1982—Mrs. Cynthia B. Carlson, in a case unrelated to 
Chapman's, asks DEP to reverse approval of decision to allow power 
lines to remain overhead near her Connecticut River property. If DEP 
honors her request, Gateway Commission becomes ineligible for 
$1,000,000 settlement and TNC loses prospective $300,000 grant. If 
DEP rules against her, she can appeal, delaying settlement for as 
much as three years, possibly sinking the entire project. Peter B. 
Cooper—TNC Chapter Chairman, but here working as Gateway’s 
private legal counsel—negotiates over weekend with Mrs. Carlson's 
lawyers. 

March 8, 1982—AMrs. Carlson, without fanfare, withdraws appeal. 

March 9, 1982 (morning)—DEFP rules, reaffirming decision to allow 
power lines. But a one-month grace period must ensue before 
settlement can be made. During grace period, anything can happen. 

March 9, 1982 (evening)—Gateway Commission pledges TNC 
$300,000, but only if Gateway itself becomes beneficiary of $1,000,000 
settlement. Grant is further “conditioned upon the Conservancy's 
closing on the purchase” and on the assurance that TNC would 
proceed “with all;due diligence” to raise the remaining funds. 

March 10, 1982—Cash and pledges (including Gateway’s) in hand: 
$399,000, $51,000 short of amount necessary to exercise option. 
Based on likelihood of imminent SCS grant, TNC staff in Washington, 
Boston and Connecticut agree to moving ahead. TNC exercises 
option, legally binding Chapter to purchase. 

March 22, 1982—TNC and SCS, after seven redrafts of original 
proposal, sign agreement binding federal government to grant of at 
least $160,000. 

April 1, 1982—TNC takes title to property. Cash and pledges: 
$578,000. Champagne uncorked at closing. 

April 9, 1982—One-month grace period expires without incident. 
$1,000,000 is transferred to Gateway Commission. 

May 1982—Reliable sources confirm to Gephard that while property 
had been listed with realtor, the Shah of Iran had agreed on price and 
was about to purchase Chapman's Pond. Location is ideal, being 
secluded but near to schools in which Shah's relatives were enrolled. 
Also close to New York where his doctors were. Separate quarters to 
be constructed on land for security agents. Shah's helicopter to remain 
at nearby Goodspeed Airport, private jet to operate from Bradley 
International Airport, Windsor Locks. No one knows for sure why deal 
was queered. But, Gephard later writes, “one can assume that after the 
hostages were seized, the Carter Administration quietly withdrew the 
welcome mat. . . and limited his stay in the U.S. to medical treatment. 
Before long, the Shah was in Egypt, the land was back on the market 
for $900,000, and TNC was again discussing acquisition with the 
Kellems family.” 

June 13, 1982 (early afternoon)—Cash and pledges: $639,000. 
Cynthia B. Carlson Nature Preserve Dedicated. 

June 13, 1982 (late afternoon)—SCS announces $45,000 
addendum to original grant, bringing cash and pledges to $684,000. 
Former TNC President Alexander B. Adams makes $1,000 challenge 
pledge to audience. 

June 14, 1982-July 14, 1982—Adams' challenge works. Cash and 
pledges: $699, 186. Left to go at this writing: $814.00. 


CHAIRMAN’S MESSAGE 


A Chapter volunteer who played a major role in the ac- 
quisition of Chapman's Pond has written to us: 

“| want to confess to you a doubt that had grown with 
me over the past few months as, | guess, all of us have 
come more to grips with the recognition that man really 
does have the capacity to annihilate himself and his en- 
vironment in a “nuclear exchange” (what a phrase!). | 
began to doubt whether saving natural areas for future 
generations really measured very high in the scheme of 
things. 

“The more | thought, however, the more | have to be- 
lieve that it is not only in spite of, but perhaps because of 
our power to blow it all away in a millionth of a second 
that what we are doing at Chapman's and elsewhere is 
important. The saving of our beautiful preserves is a 
magnificently life-affirming act. It is something tangible 
and of value to which we can each contribute in a world 
where one’s contribution is so often abstract and remote. 

“Our generation will never be known for having con- 
structed a cathedral comparable to Chartres;-we have 
not produced too many Hamlets in our day; but just 
maybe our monuments will be the jewels of nature that 
we are able to protect and pass on.” 

That beautifully expresses, | think, the spirit in which 
we want to pursue our task of preserving Connecticut's 
choicest natural areas. Chapman's Pond has been saved, 
thanks to the help of literally thousands of you—mem- 
bers, donors, volunteers, and staff, who wanted it done. 
Now we will go forward to launch other important new 
projects, confident that we all continue to share this life- 
affirming purpose. 


aol 


Alexander S. Gardner 
Chairman 


TNC PRESIDENT PRAISES CHAPTER 


Conservancy President and Mrs. William D. Blair, Jr., 
were the Chapter’s special guests. Mr. Blair spoke on 
TNC’s work across the country and internationally, and 
on the Chapter’s critical effort to preserve natural diver- 
sity in Connecticut. He said the acquisition of Chapman's 
Pond ‘will protect and enhance the quality of life for all as 
far ahead as we can see.” Blair noted the high ecological 
quality of this and other TNC preserves in the Connecti- 
cut River Valley, including Lord's Cove. Protecting their 
integrity, he said, was “the promise of the future.” 

Blair, a graduate of Princeton, was Paris Bureau Chief 
of Newsweek, and later joined the U.S. State Department 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. He served 
on the Conservancy's Board of Governors from 1972 to 
1980, and as chairman from 1975 to 1977. In 1980 he 
was named President. 
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1982 Annual Meeting 
NEW OFFICERS, TRUSTEES ELECTED 


Two new trustees were added to the Chapter’s board 
and new officers elected at the Connecticut Chapter’s 
1982 annual meeting. Alexander Gardner was elected 
chairman; Peter Neill, vice chairman; John Blum, trea- 
surer; and Peter Cooper, secretary. Rufus Barringer of 
Hadlyme and Sarah Richards of Guilford were elected 
trustees. 

Peter Cooper, who stepped down as chairman, re- 
ceived accolades from staff and fellow trustees for his 
leadership and dedication during his four years at the 
helm. Much of the Chapter’s remarkable progress during 
that period is directly attributable to Peter's balanced, 
professional, and energetic approach to Chapter organi- 
zation and land acquisition. The Board of Trustees and 
staff presented him with a _ leather-bound, gold- 
embossed volume of Audubon’'s Birds of America. 

New Chairman Alex Gardner has taken over with en- 
thusiasm and is laying groundwork for the next major ac- 
quisition. Alex has for years been a major force on the 
board, organizing fund-raising efforts and providing in- 
sightful guidance. 

Robert C. Miller, this year’s recipient of the Chapter’s 
White Oak Award for volunteers, was honored for devel- 
oping a volunteer network to monitor Conservancy ease- 
ments. As part of his work, Bob rounded up a dozen vol- 
unteers and compiled extensive information on each 


Peter B. Cooper 


easement. 


VOLUNTEERISM IN THE HIGHEST TRADITION 


— 


| Master of Ceremonies Dr. 
| Richard Goodwin, a past TNC 
| president, presented a sur- 
prise award to Alexander B. 
- Adams and his late wife, Lucy, 
j of Rowayton. Mr. Adams, au- 
' thor of several books, is him- 
' self a past TNC president and 
was responsible for much of 
the Conservancy's early suc- 
cess. He put the organization 
on sound financial footing, 
securing the largest operating grant ever given to a con- 
servation group, and led it through crucial periods of 
growth. Lucy Adams, an environmental educator, was 
equally active, devoting most of her considerable energy 
to local preserve activity. 

Their award read: “For their energetic and selfless par- 
ticipation in the work of The Nature Conservancy from its 
early years; for their steadfast commitment to conserva- 
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tion; for their prescient understanding of the spiritual and 
aesthetic qualities of nature, and their eloquent transmit- 
tal of those values to all audiences; and for their having 
established, for others to emulate, the highest traditions 
of volunteerism in behalf of preserving natural diversity 
for this and future generations—The Nature Conser- 
vancy, through its Connecticut Chapter, is honored to 
confer on Alexander B. Adams and, posthumously, on 
Lucy D.S. Adams this Certificate of Special Recognition.” 


Master of Ceremonies Dr. Rich- 
ard Goodwin, Professor Emeritus 
of Botany, Connecticut College; 
past President TNC; Trustee, 
Connecticut Chapter; President, 
East Haddam Land Trust. The 
trust, a major cooperator in the 
project, was the first group to ac- 
quire conservation land at Chap- 
man’s and is hard at work gar- 
nering additional donated 
properties. 


WITH THANKS TO THE FRIENDS OF CHAPMAN’S POND 


Lucy D. S. Adams Memorial Inc. 
Martha B. Anderson 

Anonymous 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Archibald 
Elting Arnold 

Sally H. Aubrey 

Mrs. Henry Palmer Bakewell 

Mrs. Anita Ballek 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Barclay 
Mrs. John E. Barrett 

Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Barringer 
Allegra Taylor Batchelor 

Mr. Wells C. Bates, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. George M. Bennett, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. David B. Bingham 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Blum 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Booth 
Mr. John H. Brooks 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry P. Broom, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nelson M. Camp 
Caudatowa Garden Club 

Mrs. Ruth P. Chase 

Mr. Stephen Chelminski 

Marina Lloyd Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. William Colihan 
Connecticut River Gateway Commission 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Connell 


Conservation Commission, Salisbury, Conn. 


Jeanne T. Cook 

Mrs. Robert B. Cooney 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Cooper 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter B. Cooper 
Mr. Stanley M. Cooper 

Mrs. Prudence P. Cutler 

Mrs. Lois Darling 

Ann Darsie 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. K. Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. Endicott P. Davison 
Mrs. Arthur B. Dayton 

Ruth B. Dieffenbach 

Mr. Calvin Duke 

Mr. William B. Eddison, Jr. 

Mr. Gary David Edwards 


Mr. William T. Elliott 

Mr. John E. Ellsworth 

Mr. and Mrs. Ostrom Enders 
Fairfield Garden Club 

Mrs. F. S. Faulkner 

Mrs. Joan Lee Faust 

Miss Caroline Ferriday 

Mr. Chamberlain Ferry 

Mr. C. L. Ficker 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Foster 
Mr. Thomas A. Gaines 

Mr. Alexander S. Gardner 
Constance and Keith Garner 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Gaylord 
Bette Kahle Geib 

Mr. George H. Gilman, Jr. 
Mrs. Reynolds Girdler 

Dr. Dorothy C. Goodwin 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard H. Goodwin 


Mr. and Mrs. Lyttleton B. Gould, Jr. 


Mrs. John S. Griswold 

Mrs. Christy Hanas 

Mr. Kenneth G. Harper 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold G. Helmbolat 
Mr. Howard H. Hennington 
Mrs. Joseph L. Hetzel 

Mr. Roger Hilsman 

Miss Dorothy M. Hooker 

Mrs. William W. Hoppin 
Hortulus Club 

Hortulus Stitchery 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Howe, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burkett W. Huey 
IBM Corporation 

Mr. Freeborn G. Jewett 

Mr. Philip H. Jones 

Mr. David Judson 

Mrs. Barbara R. Kashanski 
Mr. Paul Kaye 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester B. Kerr 
Mr. Michael W. Klemens 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Knight 
Mrs. Mary T. Knollenberg 


Mrs. Robert H. Krieble 

Mr. Christopher C. Kueffner 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl W. Leaman 
Edith L. Leopold 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. Levonius 
Mr. and Mrs. William Lidgerwood 
Mr. David Littlefield 

Miss Elizabeth A. Livingston 
Miss Helen H. Livingston 

Mrs. Betty Holmes Long 

Lyme Land Conservation Trust 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald K. MacLean 
Mr. John W. Maynard 

Mr. John J. McCloy 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Miller 
Mrs. Gerrish H. Milliken, Jr. 
Mrs. Lawrence Morris 

Mr. Emil Mosbacher, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Neill 

Mr. Herbert L. Nichols 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Tek Nickerson 
Mr. Robert Nyren, Jr. 

Mrs. Thomas F. Oakes 

Mrs. Jane R. Olsen 

Mr. W. Kent Olson 

Mrs. Culver Orswell 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Paris 

Miss Deborah S. Pease 

Miss Louise D. Peck 

Mr. August Philips 

Mrs. P. E. Plehn 

Mrs. H. E. Preston 

Mrs. Richard P. Prowell 

R and C B Foundation 

Mrs. Randolph Raynolds 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Reed, Jr. 


Mrs. Nancy S. Reynolds 

Dr. Sarah W. Richards 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Robins, Jr. 
The Rockfall Corporation 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Ross 
Mrs. Jane Fitch Roland 

Louise Wilson Russell 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ryland 

Mr. Napoleon St. Cyr 

Mr. and Mrs. David C. Sargent 
Sasqua Garden Club 

Charlotte F. Saunders 

Mrs. Ruth H. Sayers 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Schaus 
Mr. Spencer Scott 

Mr. Kenneth S. Sek 

Miss Helen Senft 

Milton J. E. Senn, M.D. 

Mary C. Shepard 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Bruce Smart, Jr. 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA 
Frances L. Snyder 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund M. Speer 
Stonebridge Foundation 

Mr. Gardner D. Stout 

Mr. A. Lindsay Thomson 

Mr. D. H. Thomson, Jr. 

Mr. Louis R. Van De Velde 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Viner 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter M. Watkins 
Mrs. William B. Weaver 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Wildermuth 
Mrs. Edward P. Williams 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman E. Wilson 
Mr. Ramsey Wilson 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Wilson 


This list of benefactors, current as of July 23, 1982, may contain omissions. 
Please inform us if we failed to include your name. The Connecticut Chapter 
wishes also to thank its 5,000 members, whose dues and other contributions to- 
ward the Chapter’s general purposes, helped make possible the planning and 
negotiations that led to the protection of Chapman's Pond. 
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FALL CANOE TRIP 


On Saturday, October 2, the Connecticut Chapter will host a canoe trip on the Salmon River. 
There will be one trio scheduled for the morning at 9:30 am and one trip for the afternoon at 1:30 
pm with a picnic lunch (bring your own) at 12:30 pm. Each trip will be limited to 15 canoes so call 
early (344-0716) to reserve a place. Canoe rentals are available. We will send you further informa- 
tion once you are signed up. 
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